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Organization Work Brings 
Results 


International President W. D. Ma- 
hon, in his report to the convention, 
drew attention to the progress along 
organizational lines and to the bet- 
terment in wages and working con- 
ditions made possible through the 
Union during the last two years, 
since the 1935 convention in Detroit. 
In this period, 86 charters have been 
granted to groups of street railway, 
local and interstate bus company em- 
ployes, and 24,274 members have 
been enrolled. The gathering impetus 
of this organizational drive is evi- 
denced by the fact that almost 10,000 
of these wage earners became mem- 
bers since the beginning of 1937. 

The Amalgamated Association has 
been engaged in extending the bene- 
fits of organization to interstate bus 
large motor stage lines throughout 
operators and other employes of the 
the country. Some 55 agreements 
have been effected with interstate 
bus managements in the last eight 
months. 





Loyal to A. F. of L. 


The Amalgamated Association has 
remained loyal to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in its fight against 
dual unionism and for preservation 
of democracy in the labor movement. 
It was expected that resolutions re- 
affirming this loyalty would be con- 
sidered by the Convention. 











(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


What Can Be Worse Than The C. I. O. 


You have been reading in the papers recently a great deal about the stop- 
page of work by the Teamsters in San Francisco, Oakland and other 
places on the Pacific coast. You are wondering why it is that with our 
signed agreements with the truck owners in those places and with a very 
fine wage scale, that we called our drivers off the job. 

Let me say first to you that we are opposed to taking one man out of 
his employment anywhere if it is humanly possible to prevent such action. 
Let me say also to you that there is not a better class of employers any- 
where than those employers with which our truck drivers do business in 
both San Francisco and Oakland. Let me say further to you that we have 
a strictly union shop agreement, with splendid working conditions and 
shorter hours in both those cities. Our membership in both cities, in Local 
85 of San Francisco, and Local 70 of Oakland, is about seven thousand in 
both locals. We have in the two cities about fifteen thousand members. 
Now then to explain. About two years ago during the general tie-up on 
the waterfront, when this man Harry Bridges, an Australian and a non- 
citizen became identified with the Longshoremen’s Union, the Longshore- 
men and the Seamen were undoubtedly suffering, and Bridges, being a 
longshoreman by trade, a pretty fluent talker, an extremely radical indi- 
vidual, although I think financially honest, was successful in tying up the 
shipping along the waterfront and thereby eventually forcing the ship 
owners to not only recognize and better the conditions of the longshore- 
men but also of the seamen. This part of the play was all right and 
everybody was sympathetic and helpful, including the teamsters. If you 
remember, there was a general strike called and the teamsters refused to 
break their contracts or to enter into that strike until-such time as they 
were convinced that the ship owners had willfully broken an agreement 
that was entered into dealing with the hiring halls. We have not space 
here now to explain to our members what is meant by hiring halls, but 
up to the time of the strike the hiring hall was practically controlled by 
the ship owners, and union men were very often discriminated against 
and non-union men, sometimes low-grade characters and non-citizens 
and foreigners, were hired in preference to union men. There was a great 
deal of scandal connected with the hiring hall before the general strike. 
When a settlement was reached and a truce was declared, and before the 
general strike was called, it was understood that all matters would be 
submitted to arbitration, including the hiring hall. After this agreement 
was reached and when the arbitration board started in to bring about a 
settlement, the ship owners refused to allow the subject of the hiring hall 
to be a matter for arbitration. Then the general strike was called and the 
teamsters, who were the most important group, as they were hauling to 
and from the wharves, ceased work, believing that the ship owners had 

willfully and deliberately double-crossed. After three or four days of the 
general strike the ship owners agreed to arbitrate the question of hiring 
halls and our teamsters voted to go back to work, and Bridges endeavored 
to keep them out and to continue the hell that was then obtaining in the 
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city of San Francisco. He had given no consideration to the fact that we 
had suspended our contracts and that the masses of the people were suf- 
fering and that we only went on strike to force the ship owners to carry 
out the original agreement. As soon as the teamsters returned to work, 
upon the ship owners agreeing to arbitrate the important question of 
hiring halls—which, by the way, control of same was conceded by the 
arbitration board later on—Mr. Bridges became what might be considered 
a hero, and whether the publicity and applause of the multitude went to 
his head or not, he believed he was the greatest character that ever func- 
tioned in behalf of the workers in California. Let us state once more that 
Bridges undoubtedly did some real good work in his leadership for the 
Longshoremen and the Seamen. What he has done since, however, has 
destroyed to a certain extent the good that he previously did. Getting 
intoxicated with his power, as has happened to many before him, he 
decided to spread out, and the multitudes, unorganized, believing he could 
do the same for them that he did for the shipping workers, crowded under 
his banner. His name was circulated throughout the nation. In all of 
his expressions he has cleverly sown the seed of hatred for all classes of 
employers and condemnation for the principles upon which the American 
Federation of Labor is founded, and incidentally as our International 
Union is part of the American Federation of Labor, endeavored to create 
dissension amongst our membership. Our unions in the Bay district of 
San Francisco are amongst the oldest chartered by the International 
Union and have a record of thirty-seven years of unbroken contracts and 
of advancement in their conditions. Our unions are respected by everyone 
in every class and walk of life, and our employers, as stated above, are 
fair, honest and have confidence in our unions in that district and in the 
officers selected by the unions. Last year both Local 85 and Local 70 
signed new agreements with substantial increases in wages and a general 
betterment of working conditions. After the strike of the longshoremen 
and seamen was settled by the arbitration board (one of which was Dr. 
Hannah, Archbishop of San Francisco) and a splendid advancement in 
wages and a changing all around for the better in working conditions 
prevailed, Mr. Bridges and other radicals conceived the idea of forming 
a Maritime Federation which would control everything that had anything 
to do with shipping. About ten or twelve organizations coming into con- 
tact with this employment became part of the Maritime Federation con- 
trolled by Bridges. During all this time Bridges was a part of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Union. I believe also he was a Vice-President 
of that International Union. Since that time Bridges has been removed 
as Vice-President and his unions have been suspended or expelled from 
the International Longshoremen’s Union because of the action of Bridges. 
The teamsters’ unions, on the advice and direction of the General Execu- 
tive Board, were instructed not to become a part of this waterfront fed- 
eration, for many reasons. First, we were a part of a federation of this 
kind in 1900 and 1901 in which Local 85 was practically destroyed, and 
in those days the waterfront federation, which is now called the Maritime 
Federation, was controlled by rather conservative labor leaders. But the 
teamsters from that experience found that they were being “used” in 
every little squabble that arose between many of the other trades that 
were not properly officered or were controlled by individuals who were 
either selfish or without the necessary common sense and judgment to 
handle a labor organization. The teamsters all along the western coast 
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kept out of Bridges’ maritime federation. Bridges himself stated, so we 
are informed, that without the teamsters they could never be a success 
and he has admitted that the teamsters’ organization, the men who haul 
on and off the whaves, are an absolute necessity in order to make the 
maritime federation a success. After the general strike was over Bridges 
moved his organizing campaign inland from off the wharves and started 
to organize warehouse employes miles away from the wharves, something 
unheard of and undreamed of either by the American Federation of Labor 
or by the International Longshoremen’s Union. In many instances he tied 
up warehouses that he had recently organized and thereby prevented our 
men, truck drivers employed by truck owners with whom we had con- 
tracts, from getting their loads or from delivering their loads to these 
warehouses. For instance, California has seasons in which an enormous 
amount of canned products are put up, such as all kinds of fruits and all 
kinds of vegetables, like spinach, tomatoes, etc., and are continuously being 
packed away and stored for future use and shipment to all parts of the 
country. Up to the time those products were being delivered to the rail- 
roads the teamsters did not handle them, but after they were delivered to 
the railroads and sometimes brought in by shipping interests, our people, 
then under contract, hauled to the warehouses and hauled again later on 
when necessity required, from the warehouses to the railroads and to the 
wharves. Lo and behold, we were confronted on more than one occasion 
by a stoppage of work by the warehouse employes miles away from the 
wharves, who refused to load and unload our trucks, or who were prema- 
turely called out on strike or quit work for some supposed or imaginary 
grievance. Our trucks were standing still and we saw the keen blade of 
the man Bridges who needs the teamsters in his Maritime Federation 
and who uses this means to drive home the blade and force the teamsters 
to become a part of his federation and to become subservient to his 
desires and wishes. When this condition arose shortly after the general 
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strike and continued for some time, the General President, also a member w: 
of the Executive Council, called the matter to the attention of the Execu- we 
tive Council and after consulting with the representatives of our unions co! 
in the northwest and the members of the General Executive Board, asked Pc 
that our jurisdiction be extended to warehouses where our men hauled in on 
and out; such warehouses, it being understood, would be away from the b 
wharves. In other words, warehouses which longshoremen were not load- . 
ing in and out of. The Executive Council of the American Federation of a 
Labor, after due consideration and after going into the matter thoroughly, w 

granted the request for the extension of jurisdiction over this class of eet 
workers to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. There were fif- no’ 
teen men on the Executive Council, representing fifteen International att 
Unions and speaking for them, that unanimously voted it was an absolute pre 
necessity for the request of the Teamsters to be granted, and it was also an 
considered and believed and fully understood that the only organization ide 
that could help those warehouse workers, who brought the stuff to the fro 
platforms and sometimes loaded it on the trucks and also unloaded it—I wh 
repeat, it was fully understood that the only union that could do anything hav 
for this class of workers was the Teamsters’ Union. Now then, remember it \ 
that the Longshoremen in all their history—and I repeat, the Longshore- Cor 
men in San Francisco and Oakland are not now affiliated with the Ameri- tho 
can Federation of Labor or with the Longshoremen’s International Union for 
—but even when they were affiliated they had never applied and never bee: 
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received jurisdiction over warehouse men. And the General President of 
that organization clearly stated on several occasions that the Longsheve- 
men’s jurisdiction over warehouse men did not extend under any circum- 
stances to warehouses away from the wharves. In that general strike and 
in the long drawn out controversy on the waterfront in San Francisco and 
other places it has been admitted that over seven hundred million dollars 
have been lost to the business interests, the shipping interests and to all 
other interests involved, including labor, as a result of the strike. There 
is more to this than appears on the surface. Two-thirds of the freight or 
products shipped from the western coast is shipped by water. A large 
percentage of that shipment, including an enormous amount of rice grown 
in the fields of California, apples and lumber from Oregon, and all such 
products as canned fish, are shipped to the Orient. Bridges is a Com- 
munist, although he denies it, but everything indicates that he believes 
absolutely in the theory, doctrine and principles of Communism. Suppose 
our country was to have trouble with Japan. Or suppose Japan and Russia 
were to have trouble, and it looks bad just now. With Bridges controlling 
the entire shipping of the coast he could stop supplies to Japan by stop- 
ping the shipping, thereby helping Russia. This, of course, is only the 
opinion of the writer, but there is more to this control of the shipping 
interests of the western coast than appears on the surface. Under the 
new agreement signed by Bridges with the ship owners he has control of 
every man on a ship with the exception of the Captain and First Mate, 
who takes the place of the Captain, and he came very near getting control 
of the First Mate and will undoubtedly contend for it in future agree- 
ments. I may not be one hundred per cent accurate in this last statement 
but this is, as I remember it, the information I received. If a crew was 
called off in any of the trans-Pacific liners it is impossible for the Captain 
or the First Mate to run the ship, and that can happen to one hundred 
ships. Bridges is now seeking control of all warehouses inside and away 
from the wharves and recently in an instance far removed from the 
waterfront our drivers could not load or unload because the warehouse 
workers there were members of this outfit described above and under the 
control of Bridges and his associates. The teamsters’ unions in Seattle and 
Portland, having some vision of the future, protected themselves and 
organized the warehouse men with whom our members came in contact 
before Bridges got a foothold in those other two important Pacific ship- 
ping points, Seattle, Washington, and Portland, Oregon. We were some- 
what slow in acting in San Francisco or else we would not be where we 
are now. Our reason for moving slowly in San Francisco was that we did 
not believe that this man Bridges would attempt the methods that he has 
attempted. We, therefore, realizing not only what was happening at the 
present time but what would happen to our membership as the months 
and years rolled on if Bridges got control, with his radical, Communistic 
ideas, of warehouses throughout the different states away from the water- 
front, discussed this matter with many of the leading friends of Labor 
who are engaged in business and with our own employers with whom we 
have contracts, and it was decided that the teamsters had to act now or 
it would be too late to act when the tentacles of his reptile influence of 
Communism, under clear thinking but extremely radical leadership, whose 
thoughts and doctrines are perhaps promulgated in New York or some 
foreign country—I repeat, we decided to act, and as a result of that, 
because Bridges insisted in not giving up jurisdiction over inland ware- 
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houses the Teamsters of San Francisco and of Oakland refused to haul bh 
on or off the wharves where Bridges’ longshoremen were employed, those pi 
longshoremen recently expelled from their International Union. In addi- th 
tion to this, we have had information laid before us in the Executive an 

Council of the American Federation of Labor which met recently in 

Atlantic City, that Mr. Bridges visited and talked with the leaders of 
the C. I. O. in Washington and that he was promised every kind of help, A 
including a charter for his Maritime Federation workers, and that one : 
of the leaders of the C. I. O. visited in the different cities on the western W: 
coast and held conferences with those radicals who compose the leadership In 
of this outfit headed by Mr. Bridges. Unless the teamsters took action wi 
now the entire Labor Movement on the Pacific coast will be controlled by of 
this dangerous, un-American, radical, Communistic group headed by the 
Bridges. The Teamsters are the keynote to the saving of the workers and int 
their organizations from these foreign influences and they are also fighting me 
to save the business interests of the western coast from the dangerous, on 
extremely serious situation that confronts business and industry. If con- Da 

trol of the workers gets into the hands of the group mentioned above, if 
the teamsters fail in this fight—and they will not fail—only time will tell I 
what may happen to business and labor in the three states named in this T 
article, California, Oregon and Washington. And if Bridges’ doctrine, Ph 
backed by the C. I. O. and by foreign influences, spreads to the Atlantic tha 
ports our government will be seriously inconvenienced, and it may result on 
in revolution, necessitating our government being forced to shoot down sur 
innocent men and women in order that the flag of our country might still fro 
float in freedom throughout the land. Every trade unionist and every my 
worker and every friend of the worker should lend aid in this battle, to citi 
the Teamsters’ Union. The American Federation of Labor has pledged bat 
its help but its help is not sufficient. The government itself is remaining for 
neutral and the state government of California as well as the municipal Iw 
government of the cities named are practically helpless as they were dur- del; 
ing the general strike. The safety of the people in California, and espe- shij 
cially the Bay district of San Francisco, depends upon whether or not cer: 
the Teamsters’ Union will win against the fight of those extreme radicals, dis] 
thereby re-establishing and maintaining government by law. po 
acti 
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N SUNDAY, September 5, I attended a meeting of the Joint Council in The 
Boston, and from all sides I received reports of the great progress made em] 
by the many organizations connected with the Boston Joint Council. I ove! 
have lived to see the bakery drivers in that city one hundred per cent they 
organized, which was an ambition and desire I had for years. The news- tive 
paper drivers, milk drivers, all of those many unions, including Local 379 mar 
and my own Local 25, are making strides which I have not time to go into the 
here. Their progress and the common sense displayed by their officers Fro 
affords me, as it would you if you were in my place, the greatest satisfac- toa 
tion and comfort. With level-headed men running the unions, men who ing, 
believe in law and order, men who believe in every word contained in our wou 
obligation, men who believe there are two sides to all questions and who invo 
are willing to sit down and reason and conciliate with their employers how 
rather than take the risk of pulling men out on the streets on strike, men beer 
who are not blinded by their own progress, men who are wholesome and almc 
who realize that the Labor Movement can be on top today and by one plac 
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blundering officer or one mistake of the union can be at the bottom of the 
pit tomorrow—with those kind of men running our unions, as I find in 
the Boston district, I have greater hopes for the future and more thorough 
and complete confidence in the continued progress of the organizations. 


OF OF 


As YOU will note in this Journal, I delivered an address over Station 
WNAC on Labor Day in Boston to the working people of Massachusetts. 
In Boston and in other cities parades were held, as they should be, and 
without boasting or without any intention of setting aside the importance 
of other unions, the teamsters’ local unions were perhaps the backbone of 
the parades. They kept Labor Day alive and celebrated the day as it was 
intended it would be celebrated in the city of Boston. I congratulate the 
membership of our organization and the Trade Union Movement of Boston 
on the splendid showing and the well conducted parade they had on Labor 
Day. 
OFF 


Ir WAS my privilege recently to attend a meeting of the Joint Council of 
Philadelphia and to talk with the representatives of our local unions in 
that city on Sunday, August 22, 1937. Philadelphia is rather a quiet place 
on Sunday afternoon but it is wholesome and enjoyable. I was indeed 
surprised and happy at the splendid reports of progress which I received 
from the representatives of the different locals. There isn’t any doubt in 
my mind but our organization in Philadelphia, as in many other large 
cities, is the keynote of the Labor Movement, leading in the front ranks, 
battling for the preservation of the solidarity of the Labor Movement and 
for the continuance and progress of the American Federation of Labor. 
I went into the question of the general strike which took place in Phila- 
delphia some time ago amongst our members, and I advised our member- 
ship that those things could not continue. After talking with all the offi- 
cers, who were sincere and honest and have no ulterior motives and who 
display common sense and sound judgment, I was compelled to admit 
there was some justification for their stoppage of work because of the 
action of a certain employer in the grocery industry and of a certain 
newspaper within that city who refused to do what the other newspapers 
were doing, properly recognize our organization, also a large bakery. 
They convinced me that there was a move on foot on the part of certain 
employers and politicians to encourage the C. I. O. to come in and take 
over our drivers. The employers went so far as to guarantee every help 
they possibly could to representatives of the C. I. O. The local representa- 
tives of our movement in Philadelphia felt that a showdown was de- 
manded; that it was a case of acting then or suffering a division amongst 
the unions which they have spent so much time and money in building up. 
From a local standpoint it was hard to condemn them; it was difficult not 
to agree with them. But I informed them that it was a dangerous proceed- 
ing, that contracts should and must be observed, and that unions that 
would not observe signed or verbal contracts in which their honor was 
involved, were no good to us or to the Labor Movement. I left the meeting, 
however, fully convinced that if perhaps I was a local man I would have 
been in the front ranks fighting with them. I again repeat that it is 
almost a‘life or death proposition where a general stoppage of work takes 
place in the trucking industry, and that officers who gamble thus are tak- 
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ing chances of a serious nature. But again I repeat, from a local stand- 
point they were not to be cursed or heavily censured. I desire to report, 
however, to our general membership that since that experiment, that 
dangerous playing with dynamite in the Labor Movement, the clouds have 
been moved from over our union and a better understanding prevails 
between the employers and employes, and our unions now in Philadelphia 
are in a better position than they ever were before, and the machinations 
and false actions of the one time leader in our union, Mr. McGlone, whom 
we were forced to put out of membership and who has been, it is reported, 
working with the enemies of our union for the purpose of trying to divide 
us—even his attempts have been entirely overcome. We will continue to 
put out of our membership any officer whom we believe to be wrong, no 
matter what the cost or the price. The politicians in Philadelphia and 
throughout Pennsylvania have a false idea that the C. I. O. can deliver 
the vote because of the membership of the Miners and the Steel Workers, 
and they seem to cater in the State of Pennsylvania to this organization. 
This is where they are mistaken because before the steel workers were 
organized and when the miners’ leaders were against us, Pennsylvania in 
1932 under an adverse administration—I mean adverse to Labor—rolled 
itself up in the progressive column. We lost, however, in the final count 
and it has been stated to me that we lost because the machinery of elec- 
tions was in the hands of the old, die-hard, reactionary Penrose and 
Mellon machines in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. The C. I. O. cannot take 
sides with any candidate who is not for Labor and put him over. If their 
candidate is for Labor and the individual running against him is against 
Labor, we advise our people to support the progressive candidate, the 
friend of Labor. 

In closing I desire to express my appreciation for the courteous and 
wholehearted reception I received from the representatives of our locals 
in Philadelphia and for the nice dinner they tendered me while there, and 
for the many sincere expressions of good will for the International Union. 


U, IN the State of Washington the International Union is being sued for 
three million dollars by the California Brewers’ Association, and of 
course you cannot blame us for believing that the suit against us is aided 
and abetted and furthered and encouraged by the United Brewery Work- 
ers of America. I want you to consider again a sister labor organization 
giving aid and encouragement to an employers’ association to bring suit 
against an International Union for damages which they claim they have 
received as a result of the organized drivers and chauffeurs of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters refusing to handle beer shipped in 
from California and other points which is not hauled and delivered in 
certain districts by the membership of our organization. About two years 
ago the California Brewers’ Association and the San Francisco brewers 
entered into an agreement with us that on and after a certain date mem- 
bers of the teamsters’ union would be employed on their trucks. They 
broke that agreement. We had meeting after meeting with the boss brew- 
ers and with the brewery workers. We made proposition after proposition, 
which the Brewery Workers rejected. And then when we found there 
was no hope our membership in the States of Oregon and Washington 
decided that they would not handle California beer or other beers where 
in their home districts the brewery drive’s were not members of the 
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International Brotherhood of Teamsters as per the decision of the conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor. The California Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation claim they have lost one million dollars in loss of trade. That’s 
their claim. They are suing us under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and 
under that law they can recover, if they win, three times the amount they 
claim they have lost if they prove such loss. They are basing their claim 
on the decisions of the Danbury Hatters’ case and the Coronado Coal case. 
In each instance the Supreme Court of the United States many years ago 
decided that Labor was a trust and came under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law. In this case, however, we are not boycotting their beers. We do not 
use the word “boycott.” All we do is to say we will not handle beers that 
are not hauled by our men at the points of production, and then we fur- 
ther go ahead and ask people, our friends, to patronize beer that is hauled 
by our members and that bears the label of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, which has been endorsed by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor and by the Label Trades Department. We 
believe that under the laws of our country we have that right. If the case 
goes against us—which I do not think it will—in the Federal Courts in 
the State of Washington, we intend to appeal it to the Federal Court of 
Appeals and if necessary take it to the full bench of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. We advise our people now that we are confident that 
with the present modern thought of a square deal for Labor that even 
the United States Supreme Court as now constituted will not act as that 
body did some twenty-eight years ago in the Danbury Hatters’ case, be- 
cause the President of the United States and other men of national impor- 
tance have somewhat humanized the United States Supreme Court, and 
Labor has not yet been chained to the wheel. In other words, men are 
not yet compelled to work for an unfair employer and unions are still 
allowed to ask their friends to patronize those employers or manufacturers 
of products who believe in the preservation of contracts and who believe 
in Labor adjusting its own affairs within its own courts. If the United 
Brewery Workers of America and the California Brewers’ Association 
desire to spend the money of their members in court cases and with law- 
yers, I now say to them that the membership of this International Union 
are prepared also to ask our membership to finance this fight to the end, 
no matter how long it takes or how much it costs. In the meantime the 
adverse publicity which will obtain against the brewers of California and 
their products, or any other brewers that go into court, will not help in 
the sale of their products. 

I now appeal to our membership everywhere, our powerful, militant 
membership, to help the truck drivers, members of our organization in 
the States of Washington, Oregon and California, and go out and orga- 
nize and bring into our union those brewery drivers that are employed 
by breweries everywhere. In doing this you will be carrying out the deci- 
sions of the highest court of Labor, the American Federation of Labor, and 
you will be proving to our people in the West that you, too, are standing 
back of them in their fight to build up this organization and continue to 
make it stronger and stronger by enrolling in our membership every truck 
driver and helper, no matter where he is employed, and because of those 
malicious court cases, concentrate on getting brewery drivers and helpers 
into your organization at once. It would be a mighty fine thing if our 
membership everywhere would refuse to drink the products of these 
breweries where the brewery owners refuse to carry out the decisions of 
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the conventions of the American Federation of Labor. You can get along 
without beer for some time. Temperance practiced now would be helpful. 
We helped to abolish Prohibition because we believed it was endangering 
the freedom of the workers and because we wanted to get rid of the 
illegal combinations that were making millions in selling illicit liquor. 
Somehow we now regret our actions because of the actions of the brewery 
workers, who were down and out at that time, and because of the action 
of the employers in the brewing industry who are endeavoring to mulct 
us in lawsuits. But we never quit a fight when we believe we are right. 
We will not quit this fight no matter how long it lasts or how much it 
costs our union. If we lose (and lose we will not) then we will line up 
against the brewery interests, all of them, including the injunction-seeking 
Brewery Workers with all our power, economic and political, to the end 
that even if they eventually beat us through courts, rob us of our savings 
after years of litigation, they will lose, and lose bad. Our government 
needs money. One or two dollars more tax on each barrel of beer would 
help finance some public works project. England’s tax on beer is much 
more than the U. S. Why can’t we get President Roosevelt to balance the 
budget on more beer revenue. “Wait and see what happens.” 


OFF 


Ix MANY CITIES throughout the country there are drives on for safety on 
the roads, many signs on the road as well as the streets stating the number 
of miles per hour, and we believe it is goo dbusiness to do just what the 
sign reads, for we believe in safety of the roads for everybody and we 
know that about eighty-five per cent of our membership makes their 
living driving over our streets and highways and that the percentage of 
accidents on their part is very small. We still say—Be careful; it pays the 
best and largest dividends for our members and their employers. We notice 
from time to time in newspaper reports that our members in the employ 
of large companies are winning prizes for a non-accident month, and this 
is as it should be. We also believe that safety committees should have in 
their plans that no one should be allowed to drive an automobile on the 
public streets and highways without taking a road test on driving a motor 
vehicle, and no license to be given by any state until insurance is taken out 
on the car for full coverage, to take care of all damage to others and their 
property. The automobile companies will fight this because they feel it 
will hurt their business, but the little harm that may be done in the early 
days of such laws will be offset by a decrease in the loss of life and crippled 
men, women and children. Less destruction of property and greater safety 
to others advertises well but when it comes to making a good and decent 
appropriation our City Fathers and our State Senators and Representa- 
tives are too slow and begin to cut and cut, so that the real good work 
we expect can’t be done for the lack of funds. Sometimes we wonder what 
the cause may be for the reduced appropriations.—J. M. GILLESPIE. 


77 ¥. 


Wier, last month we had our Labor Day celebrated all over the country 
by Organized Labor. And just as it has been for over thirty-five years, 
our local unions were out in front with the largest delegation in line, 
plenty of music, and many floats. This year was outstanding with several 
of our new unions in some of our large cities. Pittsburgh Joint Council 
No. 40 did itself proud with a big parade and outing, something new in 
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Pittsburgh, where for years those who made their living at our craft 
were held back from organizing by the spy system in about all its worst 
forms. But our men were not to be denied and they kept working hard 
until today they have outstanding unions and much better conditions than 
they had in those black days of the past. It will not be long before Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity will be one hundred per cent organized and will enjoy 
better conditions as well as higher wages, and to the members of our 
unions in Joint Council No. 40 we say: Just hold your heads, follow the 
advice of your officers, local and International, when trouble hovers over 
your organization, and you will come out on top. We also want to con- 
gratulate Indianapolis locals, No. 135 in particular, for their showing. 
In the face of great odds they have come to the front and on Labor Day 
were the largest delegation in line. This local had every reason to be 
happy, because during the last year many of their members had received 
increases in pay from six dollars a week to fourteen. They organized and 
a few short strikes brought their low wages up to the union wage scale in 
the city and also over the road. And as the reports come in the 50th anni- 
versary of Labor Day was celebrated with joy by the Labor Movement of 
America. As a whole the General Office is well pleased by the efforts made 
by our local unions on the past Labor Day, and we express the hope that 
next year will see an even larger celebration with many more teamsters, 
chauffeurs and helpers in line, as well as the inside workers that come 
under our jurisdiction.—J. M. GILLESPIE. 


TOF OF 


Ove local unions in Cincinnati, Ohio, had for the first time in many years 
a strike on their hands for a week. It could have been avoided if the many 
new trucking companies doing over-the-road hauling would have sat down 
around the table and talked matters over. The city truckmen in about all 
cases did talk it over and agreed that a raise in wages was needed and 
was in order, and an agreement was made between the employers and 
Local 100. This group has been organized for many years and they and 
the local union have been the best of friends, a condition brought about by 
our International Union through the good work of General Organizer 
Thomas J. Farrell. On the other hand, a number of men were organized 
in the over-the-road companies doing work in and out of the Cincinnati 
terminals of the various trucking firms, whose wages were low, hours long 
and working conditions very bad as a whole; and while the committee from 
the Joint Council, the local union and Organizer Farrell were working on 
the agreement as instructed by the local union, about six or seven weeks 
before the old agreement ran out, some men who were new members, 
others who were not members, and a few who were behind in their dues 
started to make the local break its contract by forcing a strike among the 
members. That movement was put down and out almost as soon as it got 
started. One of the big reasons was that the large majority of the members 
would not stand for the breaking of the contract, and also because of the 
confidence they had in Organizer Farrell. They realized that everything 
they had up to date was due to his work and his advice; that they had 
received the conditions and wages through their union, and were then 
and now willing to leave their case in his hands. The settlement that was 
made showed they made no mistake. During all this turmoil General 
Organizer and Auditor John F. English was in Cincinnati working on the 
books of all our locals there, and reported them all in perfect shape, well 
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kept, and all money and property accounted for. Brother English also 
helped Organizer Farrell during and after the strike. It is the opinion of 
those in charge, as well as those in the International Headquarters, that 
outside influence had their hand in the trouble, but we are safe in saying 
whoever they were, and the tools they used to carry out their underhand 
work, they found no weaklings in the men in charge of our affairs in Cin- 
cinnati. The Teamsters and Chauffeurs’ Unions of Cincinnati have in the 
last twenty years made history and wages for themselves and other 
workers in that district, and we congratulate Organizer Farrell and his 
workers on a good job well done. 


Tr TF 
Oncaner HENRY G. BURGER has been and is still doing good work out 


in Omaha, Nebraska, and surrounding cities and towns. Some of the 
truck owners felt after they signed the agreement and Organizer Burger 


f 
had gone to other places to work, on orders from the office, that they could 
and would pay what they liked and pay no attention to the agreement. : 
Well, when Henry got out that way again and found out what they were t 
doing he took up his job and up to date over six thousand dollars in back { 
pay has been put in the envelopes of our new members in that district I 
and from now on they will be paid the scale without any doubt. The officers t 
of those new unions will know what to do if it should happen again. Any 
member who is not paid the scale of wages that is agreed to with his 
union—just don’t lose any time in telling your Business Agent; if he does ] 
nothing about it, take it up at your meeting and find out why any agent I 
who lets a boss pay under the scale should not have charges preferred f 
against him and if found guilty removed from office as well as member- 
ship. This is written so that those new members in new unions will not 
be trimmed, and of course it applies in older unions if there should be any- 
one letting the boss down. And we can say, as we are a large organization, 
we are thankful that we had no such cases up to date with any of the men 
who are on the payrolls of any of our local unions throughout the United 
States and Canada. Fr 

TOF OT 
Broruer BirT SHOWLER, Secretary-Treasurer of Local 464, Milk Drivers Ps 
and Dairy Employes, was appointed by our General Executive Board as ex 
delegate to the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress held in Canada. fo 
Brother Showler has represented our International Union at the Congress ele 
before, so he will be no stranger there. He is also the President of the its 
Joint District Council in Vancouver, British Columbia, and has been build- th 
ing up our unions in his section of Canada. my 
Broruer FRANK BREWSTER, Secretary-Treasurer of Local 174, Truck at 
Drivers’ Union of Seattle, Washington, has been appointed to act as one str 
of our International Delegates at the American Federation of Labor Con- be 
vention to be held in Denver, Colorado, beginning on October 4th of this tra 


year. Frank is one of our officers on the western coast who has been doing 
good work not only for his own local union but also for all our local 
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unions up in that neck of the woods. He has also been a delegate to several 
of our International Conventions. He is popular with his men and not 
afraid of hard work. 


OFF 


Now that the summer season for vacations and week-end trips is about 
over and the fall and winter seasons are almost with us, it might be a nice 
thought if we made up our minds to see that we have a large attendance 
at all of our local union meetings. Many of the new members will be 
expecting to see you there and the first meeting is always a lasting one 
with a man who is a real union man at heart. So just drum up a little 
courage and make up your mind to be there to see how things are and 
how they are going, and in the meantime add your advice when you think 
you have a good thought that will help out any business that is before the 
regular meeting. Your union will be just what your members make it and 
the better you build it and perfect it the more return you and all the other 
members will get on your investment you made when you joined the union. 
Just think it over. Don’t say that Jack and Bill does all the talking and 
there is no use going just to listen to them; get what you can out of what 
they say and then add yours if you have any better to offer. The meeting 
hall is your educational center, your schoolroom, and you can learn many 
things there about the Labor Movement that we should all know. 


TF OF 


I HOPE you heard all the Labor Day addresses of the different officers of 
Labor Unions on that day. President Tobin’s address will be carried in 
full in this issue, and parts of some of the others that space will allow. 


Address Delivered and Broadcast on Labor Day, 1937, in Boston 
Common by Daniel J. Tobin, General President, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America 

Fellow Workers and Friends: 


I am indeed happy to be present today and address the men and 
women of Labor of Boston and vicinity, where I worked for many years 
for starvation wages. I desire on this occasion, my first opportunity, to 
express my gratitude to the working men and women of Massachusetts 
for the manner in which they supported the friends of Labor in the last 
election. Labor, on this day, has every reason to be happy and proud of 
its achievements, its victories, and its hopes for the future. I congratulate 
the Unionists of Boston for their splendid showing today, and especially 
my own people, the Teamsters. 

This is Labor’s Day, and to the great men of Labor now passed away 
who were responsible for the creation of this day fifty years ago today, it 
is but fitting that we pay homage and respect to their memories. They 
were heroes in their time, engaged in Labor’s battles. They in their time 
struggled for a better day for the toilers. That is our work today. We must 
be very watchful, ever alert, lest those that assume to be our friends be- 
tray us, as they have done so often in the past. 

Labor has through its united front in the last national election proven 
that it can elect to office those that have the real interest of the toilers at 
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heart, and not their own personal interests and ambitions. Labor must, 
and I am sure it will, continue this policy. It is my opinion, and I so 
advise you, that it is better to have an open avowed enemy in office, than 
one who presumes to be your friend before election, and afterwards 
secretly betrays you. 

One year ago the betting and the prophets were indicating that the 
workers, who are vastly in the majority in Massachusetts, were so divided 
that their friends would be defeated at the polls. Well, Labor disappointed 
the prophets. Labor was as one voice going to the polls. Labor did a 
splendid job; Labor must and will continue this work, and let those that 
would divide Labor be warned, “It can’t be done”; that they must cease 
their attempts to destroy our strength and they, the dividers, are the real 
disrupters of our people and their place belongs in the enemy’s ranks. 
There is no greater enemy of the workers, no greater scoundrel, than the 
man who attempts to divide us, and set one worker against the other. 

That greatest of statesmen, President Roosevelt, said the other day at 
Roanoke Island, North Carolina, that our Government and our freedom 
was founded on the will of the majority, and that those who would attempt 
to set aside the desire of the majority were the common enemies of the 
nation. The same is true of the Labor Movement. The majority represent- 
ing Labor, in Labor’s highest court, its annual conventions, decided on a 
certain policy. By roll call vote its conventions rendered decisions, and 
because the minority did not like the decisions they rebelled, and so we 
have a division in our ranks, the minority endeavoring to dictate to the 
majority. But from out of all this will come greater unity, greater and 
better understanding, and if history is a guide, the men responsible for 
this division will, as the years roll on, be despised and discredited by 
Labor, by the men and women who toil. 

You hear a great deal nowadays about the establishment of a Labor 
Party. There will be no Labor Party while we have men in office who are 
really honest and understand the pulse of the people. I warn those in 
charge of the two political parties, however, that if they go back to the 
tactics of former years and close their eyes to the needs of the workers, 
there will arise the necessity of the workers taking over the affairs of 
Government by legal methods if necessary. If there are some few who 
believe this “cannot happen here,” let them see what has happened in 
other parts of the world. But for the present there will be no Labor 
Party. There is no need of it. Labor’s strongest and most powerful weapon 
is the ballot, whereby they can elect real men and women to office, and 
drive from their midst and from office those crafty, selfish individuals who 
believe they can soothe and satisfy Labor by giving a few jobs to labor 
representatives. 

Let the politicians take notice. “Labor is not for sale.” While Labor 
is entitled to and will insist on having its own representatives in positions 
dealing with the workers, what we want and what we must have is legis- 
lation, just and honest legislation for all the toilers that will insure them 
of employment with decent wages and shortened hours, so that the fear 
of privation and want for themselves and their families will be diminished 
and eliminated from their hearts and their homes. 

And now a word about child labor, that much misrepresented subject 
here in Massachusetts. Our main object in promoting for years laws 
prohibiting child labor is, first, we want to give the child a chance for a 
decent school education, something that many of us were deprived of. 
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Second, we want them out of the factories, mines, mills and workshops, 
so that some of the unemployed adults (and there are still between seven 
and eight millions out of work) may find employment so they can support 
themselves and their families. Third, in dangerous employments where 
speedy electrical machinery operates, young men and young girls should 
be prohibited from working until they have attained their full understand- 
ing of those dangers. It is my judgment that the Child Labor Amendment, 
so shamefully voted down in the Massachusetts Legislature, would be a 
substantial help to the manufacturers of this state who are endeavoring to 
compete with the cheap labor of other sections of the country, and who 
are losing the fight, because Massachusetts has already lost a great deal 
of its one time splendid industries, and it is the unanimous opinion of all 
divisions of the Labor Movement that any man, be he employer, politician, 
judge, or cleric, that endeavors to prevent the Child Labor Amendment 
from becoming a part of the law of the land, is not the friend of the 
worker, and should be so regarded. 

We are hearing considerable these days about dictators. Were it not 
for the fact that the innocent would be made to suffer with the guilty, I 
sometimes wish some of those unjust employers and big business men were 
compelled to live under a dictator. Because of their absolute refusal to see 
the “light” of modern civilization, they deserve to be made to live under 
a dictator. How would those unjust employers, shady bankers, and others 
like to live and function under Hitler, Stalin, or Mussolini. Under those 
governments they would be ordered to do just so, and give no answer 
back. Over there in those countries they meekly comply “or else” they 
are included in the purge. Labor and its friends are the greatest safeguard 
against this condition in our country. Who is it that is fighting the Stalin 
movement in our country? Is it large money-grasping employers? Is it 
the Employers’ Association, or is it the U. S. Chamber of Commerce? No, 
it is the men and women of the organized labor movement of our country. 
We want no dictator. We want no Hitlers, or Stalins. But if unemployment 
were to continue as in 1932, if all or nearly all of the banks were to con- 
tinue destroying people’s savings, it could and “would have happened 
here.” 

But lest we forget, we have a dictator in our country. Who? The 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court; the odd or ninth man 
on the Court. Let me explain. Our people, 130 millions of Americans, 
can elect a Congress and a Senate and they can enact a law by unanimous 
vote in the House and in the Senate, and the President can sign it, and 
some hateful employer or some smart Alec with money can take the law 
into the courts on the ground that it is unconstitutional. The District Fed- 
eral Court can decide that the law is valid, and the Federal Court of 
Appeals can declare the law valid, but now it comes to the full bench of 
the U. S. Supreme Court and the vote there is a tie, four to four, four 
well trained legal minds that declare the law is all right, that the people 
want the law, and it is their right to have such a law. Now comes the 
ninth man. He casts the deciding vote and he says—using the language 
of the street—“Nothing doing”—130 millions of people are wrong and they 
cannot have that law. You can rest assured that the political prejudices of 
the late William Howard Taft, who was at one time President of the 
United States, and the political prejudices of the present Chief Justice, 
the ninth man now on the Court, Charles Evans Hughes, who at one time 
was a candidate for the Presidency of the United States—I repeat, that 
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their prejudices cannot be set aside overnight. Those two men were corporation lawyers, 
and for many years represented our enemies. You cannot in a moment stifle or crush the 
prejudices of a lifetime. And so the ninth man by his one vote sets aside the will and 
desire of 130 millions of people. That’s the real and the only dictator in our country today, 
and that is why Labor as a whole, with all its position, all its influence, was behind Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who, with Labor, realized this danger and attempted to correct this evil 
condition, and the great majority of the workers, in my opinion, believe that the Supreme 
Court changes advocated by the President should be enacted into law by the last session 
of Congress. It was noticeable that every enemy of Labor, every employers’ association, 
were all against this change in the law, and lined up with them were many of the men 
elected by the workers. But although set back for the time being, it will come up again 
and again and if it takes years Labor must never rest until this dictatorship, the Supreme 
Court as now constituted and empowered, is changed so that it will conform to our 
modern Democratic free government, and is manned by freemen such as those two illus- 
trious citizens of Massachusetts, the late Oliver Wendell Holmes and that present great 
human, lovable, legal genius, Louis D. Brandeis, a credit to your state and an honor to 
our nation. 

They say amend the Constitution; that’s within the law. We know that. We also 
know that what the President advocated was within the law. What we are confident of is 
that we need immediate relief and that to amend the Constitution would take years, and 
that all our political and industrial enemies would spend millions to prevent the adoption 
of such an amendment by the necessary two-thirds of the states, as they have always 
done whenever or wherever Labor has attempted to free itself from its shackles. Our 
greatest shackle now and for years past has been the Supreme Court as it is at present 
composed, with many men who never understood the throbbings of the hearts of the 
toilers or the sufferings of their families in their desire for liberty. 

That’s why Labor, of all divisions and groups, were behind the President in his 
attempt to alter the present setup, and that’s why Labor with its power and influence 
will continue to unanimously support any President who will continue such reformation 
of the Supreme Court. We, the men of Labor, are opposed to any dictator, be he judicial, 
political, industrial or Labor. 

In closing I bid you, the workers of Massachusetts, Godspeed in your onward march 
to greater victories, to greater betterments of your conditions, so that you will not only 
enjoy those blessings for yourself and your family, but that you will leave the world 
better than you found it for those that follow in our footsteps, in the hope that they will 
enjoy the blessings of greater education, greater happiness, and greater freedom, under 
the banner of our beloved Republic which we all love and would die for if necessary to 
preserve it and advance it in justice based on human rights, 


vy 'F 


Our OFFICE in Washington, D. C., is one of the best investments our 
International officers made, when it was opened up during the N. R. A. 
and was continued because of the added business due to all the new laws 
for those who labor. There is not one office of the Federal Government where our Wash- 
ington representative, Fred A. Tobin, is not known and welcomed, and many of our 
locals throughout the country have had good decisions given them in their appeals sent 
through us to Washington. He has also been able to do good work on many labor bills in 
Congress while in session, which of course is very much in the interest of our membership. 


TFT 


Last MONTH there was notice given to locals who do not buy their sup- 
plies from the General Secretary’s office. There have been some letters 
received asking if the union the writer happens to be a member of is 
buying supplies such as books, buttons and book covers. It is not our intention to answer 
letters from anyone except the officers of the union and letters with the seal of the locai 
union on them. But there is nothing to stop a member from asking the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of his local union that question, and I am sure he can tell you. 
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